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At a certain classical gathering, the following ques- 
tions were discussed: (i) The Rightful Place of 
Latin in our Present Educational System; (2) The 
Maintenance of Latin in its Rightful Place. One 
of the participants requested me to prepare a brief 
statement of my thoughts on the second question 
which might be read at the gathering. That brief 
statement has been expanded into the present edi- 
torial. 

First, however, shall be set down here a few words 
on the first question, the rightful place of Latin 
<and Greek> in our present educational system. 
Toward the answer to this question The Classical 
Weekly is perpetually seeking to contribute. Our 
readers will recall the very effective answer to the 
question made by the volume entitled Latin and 
Greek in American Education (see The Classical 
Weekly 5.89-90, 97-98). Reference may be made 
here also to the following papers : Should Teachers 
of Latin know Greek? by Dr. George M. Calhoun, 
in the Bulletin of the University of Texas, No. 225; 
Ancient and Modern Letters, by Mr. Lane Cooper, a 
Phi Beta Kappa address delivered at Cornell Uni- 
versity on April 1, 1912; Research in Classical Phi- 
lology, by Professor J. C. Rolfe, in Old Penn 
(Weekly Review of the University of Pennsylvania) 
for October 12, 1912. 

The other question is far the more difficult of the 
two. To solve it means in reality to administer all 
the Schools, Colleges and Universities in the United 
States. The one perfect solution, required Latin 
and Greek for admission to College and within 
College, is, of course, out of the question. In the 
absence of external props of the Classics, the main- 
tenance of Latin (to confine ourselves now to this 
language) in its rightful place becomes more and 
more a matter of the personal equation, the prepara- 
tion and equipment of the teacher, the teacher's 
conception of the value of his work, the teacher's 
devotion to his work, and, above all else, the 
teacher's personal force and magnetism — in a word, 
the teacher's character. 

First of all, the teacher of the Classics should 
be convinced of the supreme importance of the 
Classics to himself and to his pupils. He should be 
convinced, for instance, that the Classics have such 
importance for the contemporary world, that anyone, 



however conscious of his own abilities and however 
eager to play a large part in that world, may feel 
that he is making a high use of his life and powers 
in devoting them to the study and the teaching of 
the Classics. To understand the Classics aright and 
to make them yield their message to the fullest to 
one's pupils, and, through books and articles, to the 
wider public, calls for powers as great and as highly 
developed as those demanded by high accomplish- 
ment in any other field of human endeavor, how- 
ever exacting and important that field may be. In- 
deed, the failures, real or apparent, in Classical 
teaching are due in large measure to the tremendous 
demand which the right sort of classical teaching 
makes upon the powers of heart and mind and soul 

Such a conception of the importance of one's 
task as a teacher of the Classics would lead one to 
make the fullest possible preparation and to gain 
the largest possible equipment for his work. The 
charge is frequently made that many teachers of 
the Classics have but a narrow and limited knowledge 
of Latin and Greek. Each teacher should, of course 
seek to make that charge completely false in his own 
case. Lesen, viel lesen, noch viel lesen, accompanied 
by reflection on what is read, still remains the only 
dictum that is pertinent here. Sitting at the feet 
of some Gamaliel, whether he speaks through courses 
in the University year or in the Summer School, is 
well enough in its way. New points of view, in 
creased enthusiasm, quickened interest may be got 
in this way, but knowledge not, at least in quantities 
that will make any sort of impression on the Gama- 
liel when he examines his students at the end of the 
course, or that will be of any material or lasting 
benefit to the pupils to whom the teacher goes back. 
The best possible course is a course involving direct 
personal contact for a prolonged period with the 
Latin authors themselves, with as few obstacles be- 
tween one's self and the classical authors as possi- 
ble. Communion with the classical authors via a 
Teubner text, at times and in places where no other 
can obtrude his personality by written or spoken 
word, is the best possible sort of communion with 
such authors. 

One thing more — the teacher of the Classics ought 
at one and the same time to live an abounding and 
fruitful life in the present and to live in the classic 
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past. Abounding life in the present is the indispen- 
sable prerequisite to a decent apprehension of the 
life of the classic past, to that constant, inevitable, 
instantaneous and correct association of the life of 
the past with the life of the present that, more than 
anything else, can vivify the teaching of the Classics 
and make that teaching worth while. The main- 
tenance of Latin in its rightful place depends, there- 
fore, let it be said again in closing, upon us, teachers 
of the Classics. We can discharge that high mission 
by being men and women worth while, unshakably 
convinced of the value of our task, of the importance 
of our work to our pupils and to the world, and by 
preparing ourselves in every possible way, through 
our lives and our studies both, as we "press toward 
the mark for the prize of our high calling". 

C. K. 



A CRITICAL REVIEW OF METHODS OF 
TEACHING < MODERN LANGUAGES>' 

THE GRAMMAR METHOD 

When the modern languages first became a regu- 
lar subject for serious study in secondary schools 
it was natural that teachers, having no other model 
to imitate, should adopt the time-honored plan fol- 
lowed in the department of Greek and Latin. Ac- 
cording to this method the pupil is first put through 
a volume of paradigms, rules, exceptions, and ex- 
amples which he learns by heart. Only when he has 
thoroughly mastered this book is he allowed to 
read ; and even then his reading is usually regarded 
as a means of illustrating and emphasizing gram- 
matical principles, rather than as a source of in- 
spiration or of literary education. The amount of 
foreign literature studied by the class is, moreover, 
extremely small ; but it is all carefully analyzed 



1 Following the plan outlined in 6.33,42,50, we present a 
part of the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association of America (printed as Chap- 
ter XXVI of the Report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education for 1897-1898: published separately by D. C. 
Heath and Co.: price 16 cents). The Report was submitted 
in December, 1898, and was adopted a year later. In The 
Classical Weekly 6.53 Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Har- 
vard University, in a letter written in October last, said of 
this Report, "I wrote the part descriptive of methods and 
have seen no reason to change my opinions since then". 
Reference may be made here to a paper by Professor Grand- 
gent, Is Modern Language Teaching a Failure? (The School 
Review for 1907, 15.513-534), in which he characterized the 
current teaching of Modern Languages as distinctly inferior 
to the current teaching of the Classics: see The Classical 
Weekly 4.74-77,82-85. It seems desirable to reproduce here, 
as fully as possible, the Sections of the Report (III-IV) 
which deal with methods: our readers will make for them- 
selves application of those Sections to the teaching of Latin 
and Greek. I have diligently listened to those who advocate 
the use of the Direct Method in the teaching of Latin and 
have read their writings, but nowhere have I heard or seen 
as clear a presentation of the Natural Method or the Oral 
Method or the Conversational Method or the Direct Method 
(all these names are in indiscriminate use: see e. g. The 
Classical Weekly 6.33,34) as applied to Latin as Professor 
Grandgent set forth fourteen years ago, in dealing with the 
Modern Languages. Teachers of the Classics must, as soon 
as possible, sound the depths of the Direct Method, to de- 
termine whether they will use it at all; it is of the first 
importance, then, to have a right understanding of the 
method, not only of its merits, but also of its weaknesses; 
one can hardly expect the ardent devotees of the Direct 
Method to indicate its defects and dangers, 



and translated, every lesson being, in general, re- 
peated several times. Composition is used as an 
instrument for increasing still more the student's 
familiarity with inflections and rules. The foreign 
language is never spoken, and pronunciation is con- 
sidered unimportant. 

This method has fallen into discredit; and while 
it is not yet entirely banished from classical in- 
struction, it can scarcely be found, in its original 
purity, among the modern language courses of any 
civilized region. It has, however, certain undeniable 
advantages. In the first place it trains the mnemonic 
faculty ; in the reaction against the hard, unattractive 
schooling of our fathers, modern pedagogical fashion 
has gone so far that the power of conscious acquisition 
and retention is hardly exercised at all; children go 
to college or out into life with an embryonic 
memory, and the teacher's task rivals the labor of 
the Danaides. Secondly, the careful study of gram- 
matical rules and their nice application in transla- 
tion and composition form one of the best possible 
exercises in close reasoning. It may be urged that 
logical processes are not natural to the child ; neither 
are they natural to the uninstructed adult; but to 
be a successful student or an intelligent citizen, a 
boy or man must be able to arrive at rational con- 
clusions. Hence it is one of the chief duties of 
education to afford practice in clear and orderly 
thinking. . . . Now, grammatical analysis and syn- 
thesis, while less mechanical and more varied in 
their operation than elementary mathematics, are 
nearly or quite equal to it as a means of inculcating 
the habit of accurate ratiocination. 

On the other hand, the grammar method is open 
to criticism on the ground that it neglects two of 
the most important objects of foreign-language 
study : the broadening of the mind through contact 
with the life, the ideas, and the forms of thought 
and expression of different times and countries; and 
the cultivation of the artistic sense by the apprecia- 
tive study of literary masterpieces. A still more 
potent objection is the contention that pure gram- 
mar is not calculated to inspire interest in pupils of 
the high-school age 

THE NATURAL METHOD 

At the opposite pedagogical pole from the pro- 
cess just described, we find the conversational or 
'natural' method. This educational 'naturalism' is a 
reaction against the inflexible systematism of earlier 
teachers ; wc should, therefore, expect it to be some- 
what aggressive and somewhat formless, more given 
to pulling down than to building up. It is a prin- 
ciple, an impulse, rather than a plan; and its 
products depend, to a greater extent than those of 
any other school, on the personality of the instruc- 
tor. Too often the results of a protracted and sup- 
posedly successful course of unalloyed conversation 
are a rapid, but unintelligible pronunciation, the 



